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air left in a jar, standing over water, wherein a mouse had lived until the water ceased to rise in the jar, and he found that the original air had decreased by about one fourteenth of its volume. Although he thought that the elasticity (that is, resistance to compression) of air was due to the particles of fiery air, or nitre-air, in it, yet he admitted that his experiments showed that the air which remained when a body was burnt, or an animal breathed, in an enclosed volume of air, was as elastic as ordinary air. He could not explain this difficulty: the air which remained in a vessel after the particles of nitre-air had been removed by a burning body ought to be less elastic than common air; nevertheless, this residual air was not less elastic than common air, although something (to which the elasticity of air is due, according to Mayow) had been removed from the common air.
Mayow, of course, tried to restore to air what it loses by combustions or respirations proceeding in it. He filled a small bottle with a mixture of equal parts of spirit of nitre and water, threw some little pieces of iron into this bottle, and inverted it in another vessel containing the same liquid as was in the bottle. He noticed a gas (halitus) rise in the liquid and collect in the upper part of the bottle; he said that this gas (aura) could not be condensed to a liquid however much it was cooled. He then used oil of vitriol and water in place of spirit of nitre, and by acting on iron with this mixture he obtained a gas which, he said, was the same as that produced when spirit of nitre was used. To the question, Is this aeriform substance true air? Mayow replied that it had the same appearance and the same elasticity as common air, and it contracted by cold; but, in spite of that, he said he could scarcely believe that it was indeed ordinary air.
Boyle, also, obtained a gas by acting on iron with diluted oil of vitriol; he called this gas "air generated de novo," and he thought it possible that particles of water, or other substances, might be so agitated as to merit the name air.
At the end of the seventeenth century no definite answer had been given to the question, What happens when a substance is burnt in air? The experiments of several naturalists had made it very probable that particles of a particular kind of air